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Views on 


NE of the most challenging and 
promising concepts of management 
is that of employee motivation. 

Some significant research in this line is 
being carried on by the Survey Research 
Center of the University of Michigan with 
particular attention to the psychological fac- 
tors motivating high-production and low- 
production supervisors. The first article in 
this issue develops a practical application of 
employee motivation to the job of municipal 
budgeting (p. 122). As the article concludes, 
*“*... delegation is the heart of effective 
management.” Developing greater em- 
ployee participation in the budget process 
will enable supervisors to appreciate better 
the financial problems of the city and the 
competing demands for available revenues. 

Adoptions of nonproperty taxes are con- 
tinuing in many cities, especially those of 
5,000 to 10,000 population (p. 126). The 
trend in adoptions would seem to indicate 
that revenue problems, which first became 
acute for the larger cities, have now af- 
fected the smaller cities so that they too have 
turned to new revenue sources. The property 
tax, however, will remain the backbone of 
municipal revnue for a long time to come. 
City officials should consider the need for 
complete reassessment of real property, 
modern tax maps, and records, and im- 
proved procedures and equipment for tax 
billing and accounting. A long-range stimu- 
lant for the property tax is to broaden the 
tax base through industrial development (p. 
130). Other recent finance developments in- 
clude awards for annual financial reports 
(p. 137), the classification of land to be 


the News 


acquired by the city government (p. 140), 
and a joint statement condemning the prac- 
tice of competitive bidding to secure audit 
services for government agencies (p. 138). 

It is probable that every city in the 
United States over 5,000 population either 
has a serious problem of the unincorporated 
urban fringe or enough outside development 
for the problem to be there within a few 
years. A number of California cities are at- 
tempting to protect their financial position 
by establishing charges for each residential 
lot annexed to the city (p. 136). An eastern 
city, after adopting subdivision regulations in 
1952, has had to amend these regulations 
twice to strengthen the requirements for 
facilities that must be installed for residential 
development (p. 136). These are but two of 
many approaches cities must take to protect 
their environment and to develop the tax 
base. All such work should be done within 
the framework of a comprehensive plan in- 
cluding social and economic data, land use 
data, a zoning ordinance, subdivision regu- 
lations, and a capital budget. 

Recent developments of interest to mu- 
nicipal officials include: approval of home 
rule in Maryland (p. 131), architectural 
control of new residences (p. 141), a policy 
manual for city employees (p. 138), and 
preferential tuition rates to encourage city 
employees to take university training (p. 
133). 

The 1955 Municipal Year Book came off the 
press late in May. New sections in the 1955 
Year Book include municipal nonproperty 
taxes, zoning controls and standards, and 
cultural activities of cities. 
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Decentralizing the Budget Process 


By FRANK P. SHERWOOD* 


Associate Professor, School of Public Administration, University of Southern California 


Effective performance budgeting requires the cooperation and assistance 
of all supervisory personnel. 


HE budget is something that concerns 

everybody in an organization. While 

the lower echelons may see it some- 
what differently from top management, they 
recognize its effect upon them. Yet there is a 
decided reluctance among many city man- 
agers and other chief administrators to 
share this budget responsibility with the 
lower level people. 

In some cases top officials fear that they 
are surrendering an important and hard- 
won form of control; others do not see a pur- 
pose in decentralizing; and still others don’t 
see how it can be done. The problem is 
equally serious at all levels of municipal 
government. In the small units the city 
manager may formulate and administer the 
budget entirely with little consultation with 
his department heads. In the larger cities the 
department heads may have budget respon- 
sibilities, but they delegate them no further. 

This article will attempt to indicate the 
role of budget decentralization, its purposes, 
and its usefulness. We begin with the follow- 
ing assumptions: 

1. Building a sense of participation is 
vital to employee motivation. 

2. There are areas where this sense of 
participation can be achieved only through 
budget delegation. 

3. Such budget decentralization tends to 
counteract certain authoritarian central 

* Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Sherwood, who has been 
on the faculty of the School of Public Administra- 
tion since 1950, is author of two articles on budget- 
ing which appeared in the January and April, 1954, 
issues of PuBLICc MANAGEMENT, and also the 75-page 
report entitled Management Approach to Budgeting 


(Brussels: International Institute of Administrative 
Sciences, 1953). 


management control tendencies which breed 
tensions in the operating units. 

4. Performance budgeting, which relies 
on effective reporting and planning, must in 
the last analysis have the support of the 
lowest supervisory levels. 


PARTICIPATION AND MOTIVATION 

Since the end of World War II, Rensis 
Likert and a group of social science research 
people have been working at the University 
of Michigan on various aspects of organiza- 
tional behavior. Their efforts to probe the 
mysteries of this field have carried them into 
an insurance company, a public utility, 
tractor company, railroad, government 
agencies, and other organizations. In al- 
most every case it was found that higher 
producing units have a greater sense of par- 
ticipation in their work than the low pro- 
ducing ones. 

As Likert has pointed out the basis of par- 
ticipation is the desire for recognition, that is, 
for a sense of personal worth—a sense of im- 
portance. He continues: 

It is a desire for a feeling that I make a differ- 
ence, that my being alive and here makes a dif- 
ference with my boss, my friends, my family, the 
members of my work group, and others (recog- 
nize). This theory holds that within each human 
being there is a drive for life which demands that 
his being alive is recognized. . . . Fundamental- 
ly, each of us wants strongly to feel that he 
counts.! 

From this beginning, we may now identi- 
fy the various steps which are involved in 
this motivation theory: 

1Rensis Likert, ‘Motivational Dimensions of 
Administration,” in America’s Manpower Crisis, edited 


by Robert Walker (Chicago: Public Administration 
Service, 1952), pp. 110, 111. 
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1. Recognition is essential to each of us. 

2. One of the principal means of provid- 
ing recognition is through the creation of a 
sense of participation. 

3. Developing a sense of participation, 
while extremely complicated and dependent 
to a great extent on cultural attitudes, is pri- 
marily a function of decision-making. Atti- 
tudes and aspirations being equal, the great- 
er the share in decision-making, the greater 
the sense of participation. 

4. All things being equal, the greater the 
sense of participation, the greater the sense 
of responsibility and involvement in the suc- 
cess of a program. The more we think of a 
project as “our project,” the more we strive 
to make it succeed.’ 


Tue Detroit Epison Stupy 


Perhaps the basic ideas behind the par- 
ticipation theory can best be illustrated by 
reporting briefly on a study entitled The Su- 
pervisor’s Concern with Costs in an Electric Power 
Company, published in 1953 by the Likert 
group.* The researchers participating in this 
study worked from the premise that a good 
organization should have supervisors who 
think it important to keep costs down. Atti- 
tude studies in the Detroit Edison Company 
showed, however, that there were many su- 
pervisors who were not concerned about 
costs. In fact, this lack of concern seemed to 
center in certain units. 

The question then had to be asked, 
‘“‘What is it that causes some supervisors to 
be more concerned with costs than others?” 
It was found that the attitudes and behavior 
of people toward costs in top jobs influenced 
attitudes and behavior of people down the 
line. Thus department heads who were very 
concerned with costs tended to have sub- 
ordinates who were very concerned with 
costs. 

The next question asked was, “‘How does 
top management communicate these atti- 
tudes to line supervisors?”’ The researchers 
came to the conclusion that a principal 

2? The writer has taken a great many liberties 


here with some basic social science concepts in 
order to simplify this presentation. 


3 Floyd Mann and Howard Baumgartel, The 
Supervisors Concern with Costs in an Electric Power Com- 
pany (Ann Arbor: Survey Research Center, 1953). 
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method was through the participation de- 
vice: to bring subordinates in on budget de- 
cisions and to delegate responsibility for 
costs. Although control of budget decisions 
traditionally had been restricted to the high- 
er levels of business management, they at- 
tempted to discover whether there was any 
relationship between degree of delegation in 
money matters and the degree of cost con- 
sciousness of supervisors. They found: 

1. Where supervisors had even a little say 
in spending money budgeted to them, all re- 
ported that keeping track of costs was a part 
of their responsibility. 

2. Of the supervisors who reported they 
had no say in spending money budgeted to 
them (and this was the larger group), only 
27 per cent said that keeping track of costs 
was a part of their responsibility. 

3. Of supervisors who had almost com- 
plete say or quite a lot of say in spending 
money budgeted to them, 51 per cent said 
they were very concerned with costs. 

4. Where supervisors said they had some, 
little, or no say in spending money budgeted 
to them, only 36 per cent said they were 
very concerned with costs. 

5. High concern with keeping costs down 
was only associated with delegation of re- 
sponsibility specifically in the cost area and 
did not result from participation in other 
areas. 

6. The majority of supervisors (65 per 
cent in this study) wanted more responsibili- 
ty and say in setting up the budget. 

Obviously we cannot draw generaliza- 
tions too hastily from these findings. They 
were, in the first place, limited to only one 
organization; secondly, they were concerned 
with a single dimension of organizational ef- 
fectiveness—the supervisor’s cost Conscious- 
ness. Within these limitations, however, 
there is considerable food for thought. 

It appears that achievement of a greater 
sense of financial responsibility among the 
rank-file supervisors will not be obtained by 
participation in decisions unrelated to 
finance. A sense of responsibility in the 
finance area must arise from delegation in 
financial matters. 

The finding that most supervisors do 
want more say in setting up the budget cer- 
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tainly supports the case for decentralization. 
Since no supervisor is interested in increas- 
ing his workload, there apparently is a 
strong-felt need for participation in this area. 
Incidentally, this may run counter to the 
impressions of many managers, if a recent 
sample survey in Los Angeles is indicative. 
It showed that 66 per cent of the 21 city 
managers responding did not think their sub- 
ordinate officials wanted additional respon- 
sibility in the budgeting and cost area.* 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE PARTICI- 
PATION IDEA 

In the Detroit Edison study the partici- 
pation factor seemed to have an effect on 
cost consciousness in an organization. But 
this is not its only effect. Most important, 
delegation of authority in the budget area 
represents a significant break with tradition- 
al control philosophy. It implies that the 
*“*team’’ has been formed and that the signs, 
“For Top Management Only” have been 
destroyed. 

James L. Peirce, vice-president and con- 
troller of the A. B. Dick Company has 
written that budgets in the average mind are 
in the same category with school bells and 
Monday mornings. He continues: 

Have not many of us been introduced to 
budgets in business when the budget was blamed, 
rightly or wrongly, for our failure to get a raise 
in pay? Have not many of us become acquainted 
with the budget only as a barrier to spending 
what we felt were necessary amounts of money 
for better equipment or performance? Is it sur- 
prising, then, that budgets are associated in many 
people’s minds with paucity and niggardliness 
rather than with planning and direction?® 

It will be noted that Mr. Peirce is writing 
about business, but the same attitudes could 
certainly be found in government. Fortune’s 
Perrin Stryker, after reporting on findings of 
a Controllers’ Institute which pointed up the 
existence of the same types of tensions, con- 
cludes that the only answer to such staff-line 
problems is through increased decentraliza- 
tion of the budget responsibility. He points 
out that some of our most successful com- 
panies—Dupont, General Motors, and Ford 


‘This survey was conducted by the author’s 
seminar in municipal management at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California in the spring of 1954. 


5 James L. Peirce, ““The Budget Comes of Age,” 
Harvard Business Review, 32:59 (May-June, 1954). 
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—have developed such decentralization 
programs with considerable success.* Thus, 
while the particulars of the business situation 
differ appreciably from those of the munici- 
pality, it would appear that solutions are 
quite similar. For if decentralization can 
create the idea that budgets are a help to 
management at all levels, affording guid- 
ance, stability, and strength, the effort is 
certainly worthwhile. 

One of the most interesting and successful 
attempts at budget decentralization has 
been in the United States Forest Service. 
This widely-respected federal agency has 
many problems in common with the munici- 
pality. A variety of operations are conducted 
on its vast acreage, and its lowliest em- 
ployees have regular contacts with the pub- 
lic. This latter public relations problem, 
which also plagues the city, requires a vig- 
orous and continuing effort to maintain in- 
centive and morale at the lower levels. In 
this respect the Forest Service has succeeded 
extremely well. 

The Forest Service’s practice of budget 
decentralization extends to the district 
ranger, the lowest professional supervisor. 
Not only does he participate in budget 
planning, but he also has a certain amount 
of funds that may be used at his discretion. 
The job loads, upon which the budget esti- 
mates are based, are also established in a 
democratic fashion. 

As municipal governments move steadily 
toward performance budgeting, the pressure 
to decentralize will increase. Performance 
budgets cannot be built only from the infor- 
mation yielded by a fiduciary accounting 
system. Data concerning program estimates, 
program accomplishments, manpower ex- 
penditures, and variances from schedule re- 
quire cooperation all the way down the line. 
It is axiomatic that a budgeting program 
can be only as good as its reporting system; 
and in performance budgeting the report- 
ing system depends heavily on the operating 
people. 


IMPLEMENTING BuDGET DECENTRALIZATION 
The implementation of a budget decen- 
tralization program will depend on the par- 


6 Perrin Stryker, “P and C for Profit,’’ Fortune 
(April, 1952), p. 160, 
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ticipation of operating units in two specific 
areas: 

1. Having a say in program determina- 
tion, allocation of budget resources, and in 
the establishment of the spending plan. 

2. Allowing line supervisors sufficient 
flexibility to use their own initiative in meet- 
ing or surpassing the goal set in the budget 
plan. 

As to the first point, we are simply re- 
stating a dictum that has been recurrent in 
this paper: in general, the more you involve 
people in the decision-making process, the 
greater their own sense of responsibility and 
interest in the success of that prograrn. Ob- 
viously there are limits to this approach. It is 
not suggested that the city council and the 
city manager abrogate their responsibilities 
to set over-all expenditure limits or to de- 
termine the size of allocations to the various 
basic municipal functions. 

Even in this latter area, however, the par- 
ticipation device can be used with consider- 
able success. After the budget estimates are 
in from the departments, one able city 
manager, Don C. McMillan of Pasadena, 
California, calls in his department heads for 
a conference. In this situation he forces the 
group to review each departmental budget 
and to hammer out an over-all spending 
program which does not exceed the total 
limits expected to be set by the council. 
While the conference approach is not new 
to anyone, an important characteristic of 
this manager’s conference should not be 
overlooked. The decision is group-shared, 
not manager-made. This is the dynamic that 
creates a sense of participation in our cul- 
ture. Just letting people talk is usually not 
enough. 

We have said that unit chiefs should be 
asked to estimate what they think they can 
do in the next year and how much it will 
cost. These estimates then become the ob- 
jectives of that particular section, and its 
performance is judged by the degree to 
which it achieves its objectives with a mini- 
mum expenditure of resources. Thus the line 
supervisor is committed to achieving the 
program goals which he has helped to set. 

We now come to the second aspect of the 
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decentralization process. The supervisor 
must be given sufficient discretion in his 
operations so that these objectives actually 
become a challenge to him. The supervisor, 
then, has to be free to move around, to exer- 
cise initiative, and to meet changing situa- 
tions. A flexibility in the supervisor’s ad- 
ministration of his budget consequently is an 
integral part of this picture. 

Along with such a decentralization, an ef- 
fective costing system is particularly help- 
ful. In at least two cases where decentraliza- 
tion practices were followed by the intro- 
duction of a costing system, marked changes 
in “empire-building’’ occurred. The impo- 
sition of charges for office space used, for 
example, caused several supervisors to re- 
quest reduction in the physical area assigned 
them. 

SUMMARY 

Consistently recurring in recent studies of 
organization behavior is a single theme: del- 
egation is the heart of effective management. 
This finding, coupled with the recognition 
that every supervisor is concerned with his 
budget, should be suggestive. In other 
words, we don’t have to worry too much 
about the willingness of our subordinates to 
assume budget responsibility. The average 
supervisor will be receptive to such delega- 
tion not only psychologically but also from 
the standpoint of his own self-interest. 

Personally I question whether the process 
of budget delegation can be held back. Re- 
ports from the business world indicate quite 
clearly that the movement is on there. In 
government the rapid spread of the perform- 
ance budgeting idea is bound to have its im- 
pact on decentralization. The performance 
budget not only requires a great deal of in- 
formation but also a good many kinds of in- 
formation that the central control mecha- 
nism is neither equipped for nor accustomed 
to collecting. Since these new trends and 
consequent pressures may -require a re- 
orientation in the thinking of some city man- 
agers and other municipal officials, it is 
important that the uses and advantages of 
budget decentralization down to the line 
supervisor be given greater currency in man- 
agement practice. 





Trends in Municipal Nonproperty Taxes 
By ROBERT L. FUNK* 


Assistant Director, Municipal Finance Officers Association, Chicago 


More cities, large and small, are adopting nonproperty taxes and 
increasing rates on existing taxes. 


NE of the phenomena of the past 10 
years has been the increased use of 
supplemental sources of revenue 

by municipalities where such sources have 
been locally, legally, and economically 
available. Adoption of nonproperty revenue 
taxes has been particularly common since 
the end of World War II, although other 
nonproperty revenues, including _ state- 
shared taxes, state grants-in-aid, and park- 
ing meter revenues, are used by cities in all 
states, with the exception of parking meters 
which are not used in North Dakota. 

Since municipalities are creatures of the 
state, use of any particular type of nonprop- 
erty tax is dependent upon authorization be- 
ing granted by the state to the municipality 
to use a particular revenue source. As would 
be expected, increased use of nonproperty 
taxes has followed the increase in authoriza- 
tions being granted by the state. A tabula- 
tion of the types of taxes used by at least one 
city in a state indicates the number of states 
where the following types of taxes may be 
and are being used: admission and amuse- 
ment taxes in 18 states; business gross re- 
ceipt taxes, 27; cigarette and tobacco taxes, 
10; deed transfer taxes, 3; garbage and 
refuse service charges, 41; gasoline and 
motor fuel taxes, 5; income taxes, 4; liquor 
and alcoholic beverage taxes, 6; motor ve- 
hicle taxes, 12; occupancy taxes (hotels and 
rooms to rent), 3; poll and street taxes, 10; 

* Eprror’s Notre: Mr. Funk has held manage- 
ment and research positions with the Federal Pub- 
lic Housing Administration, the state of Utah, and 
several taxpayers’ associations. He has been assist- 
ant director of MFOA since 1948. This article is 
based on a section on municipal nonproperty taxes 


which Mr. Funk prepared for the 1955 Municipal 
Year Book. 


public utility gross receipts taxes, 33; sales 
taxes, 9; and sewage service charges (only 
Nevada missing), 47. 

Nine types of nonproperty taxes, al- 
though not used in all states, are widely 
utilized by municipalities. These include 
taxes based upon public utility gross re- 
ceipts; general business gross receipts; ad- 
missions; wages, salaries and/or net earnings 
of businesses and corporations (income 
taxes); retail sales; gasoline and motor fuel; 
motor vehicles; cigarettes; and alcoholic 
beverages. As of the close of 1954 at least 678 
cities of the 1,347 with populations over 
10,000 were using one or more of these nine 
types of nonproperty taxes. In total, these 
678 cities were imposing 1,155 taxes. 

No complete tabulation has been made of 
cities under 10,000 population that use non- 
property taxes, but an increasing number of 
cities in the smaller population groupings 
are using them as shown in the 1955 Munici- 
pal Year Book. Admission taxes are particu- 
larly common to small cities in Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, and Washington. Taxes on public 
utility gross receipts are frequently used, es- 
pecially by smaller cities in such states as 
New York, Texas, Washington, and Vir- 
ginia. Motor vehicle taxes are used by many 
of the small cities in Illinois, Virginia, and 
North Carolina. In fact adoptions of non- 
property taxes in 1953 and 1954 would seem 
to indicate that revenue problems, which 
first became acute for the larger cities, have 
now affected the smaller cities to such an 
extent that they have found it necessary to 
adopt new revenue sources. 

The years 1953 and 1954 were also char- 
acterized by the increasing number of mu- 
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nicipalities that found it necessary to in- 
crease rates on nonproperty taxes previously 
imposed. Los Angeles, Alameda, Beverly 
Hills, Burbank, Glendale, Richmond, Man- 
hattan Beach, Modesto, San Fernando and 
San Diego, California, all found it necessary 
to increase their one-half of 1 per cent sales 
taxes to a full 1 per cent. Evanston, Illinois, 
doubled its motor vehicle license, and Elm- 
wood Park, Illinois, also increased the rate 
on its motor vehicle tax. Seattle, Washing- 
ton, made variable increases of up to 2 per 
cent in that city’s existing public utility 
gross receipts taxes, and Memphis, Tennes- 
see, increased excise rates from 10 per cent 
up to 15 per cent. Phoenix, Arizona, in- 
creased a tax on public utility gross receipts 
from 2/100 of 1 per cent to a full 2 per cent. 

A very few cities were noted to have 
taken opposite action and to have aban- 
doned taxes previously imposed. Youngs- 
town, Ohio, repealed its admissions tax in 
1953. In 1954 Binghamton, New York, 


dropped its hotel occupancy tax. Syracuse, 
New York, abandoned its 3 per cent public 
utility tax and its 5 per cent admissions tax 
but imposed a 2 per cent sales tax. 


Most activity in 1953 and 1954 occurred 
in the cigarette and income tax fields. Ciga- 
rette taxes were adopted by a large number 
of Illinois municipalities and by some mu- 
nicipalities in New Mexico. Activity in both 
states followed state authorizations that oc- 
curred in recent years. Increased activity in 
the municipal income tax field followed 
largely from adoption of that revenue source 
in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Owing to the 
state authorizing act which gives preference 
to a given tax to the municipality in which 
the individual resides, many of the suburbs 
of Pittsburgh immediately adopted the tax 
in order to keep revenue from this source 
“‘at home.” 

Ninety-four cities with populations of 
5,000 to 10,000 reported the adoption of one 
or more nonproperty taxes in the past two 
years. Many of these cities, however, appar- 
ently had had such taxes in effect for some 
time, as for cities in Pennsylvania, where the 
state enabling act requires annual readop- 
tion of taxes imposed under authority grant- 
ed by Public Act 481. The 1955 Municipal 
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Year Book, recently published by the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, lists 
all cities over 5,000 population that adopted 
one or more of the nine nonproperty taxes 
for the first time in 1953 or 1954 or supplied 
additional information making it possit ~ to 
properly include them as having one of the 
nonproperty taxes studied. 

Public Utility Taxes. In 1954, 284 cities 
with populations over 10,000 and 27 cities 
of 5,000 to 10,000 were using a tax based 
upon gross receipts of public utilities. The 
tax is of two types: (1) in one instance it may 
be imposed as a license for the privilege of 
doing business or as a franchise for the privi- 
lege of using streets and alleys; (2) in the 
other instance it may be imposed upon the 
consumer rather than on the utility com- 
pany and as such may be collected as a 
separate and distinct item on the customer’s 
utility bill. 

Where a consumer-type tax is imposed it 
is normally at a higher rate than that used 
to determine amounts to be paid as a license 
or as a franchise. Alexandria, Virginia, has a 
consumer tax which it reports imposing for 
the first time in 1954 at a rate of 10 per cent 
which applies to the first $50 of a customer’s 
utility bill. The tax imposed in Abilene, 
Kansas, is a franchise tax. The 2 per cent tax 
common in many Texas cities, such as Col- 
lege Station, is a privilege tax imposed upon 
the utility company as compensation to the 
city for use of streets and alleys. 

Gross Receipts Taxes. In 1954 Philadelphia 
adopted a three-mill mercantile tax which 
yielded $14,703,000. Bellingham, Washing- 
ton, imposed a one-tenth of 1 per cent tax 
which added $154,000 to the city’s revenue. 
As a consequence of these and other adop- 
tions, 206 cities over 10,000 population were 
using gross receipts business license taxes in 
1954. In many instances the municipalities 
using this revenue source have a combina- 
tion of flat rate schedules and rates based on 
gross receipts. 

Admissions Taxes. Admissions or amuse- 
ment taxes were being used in 1954 by 218 
cities over 10,000 population. New York City 
adopted a 5 per cent tax on admissions in 
1954 that brought in $10,816,000. The first 
city in South Dakota to impose an admissions 
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tax is Mitchell; that city reports a tax of 10 
per cent on each paid admission with the 
$8,000 estimated annual yield from this 
source to be used to remodel the city’s Corn 
Palace Auditorium. 

Normally, the rate imposed by munici- 
palities using an admissions tax applies to 
all types of entertainment, but some cities 
apparently have recognized a drop in movie 
theater attendance and have adjusted their 
rates to reflect this situation. For example, 
Chehalis, Washington, imposes a tax of one- 
half cent on each 20 cents or fraction 
charged for admission to movies, but the 
rate on other entertainments is one cent on 
each 20 cents or fraction of admission 
charged. 

The admissions tax is extensively used in 
those states that granted cities permission to 
use this source some years ago. For example, 
this tax is now used by 380 taxing jurisdic- 
tions in Pennsylvania, including 166 school 
districts; by 121 cities in Washington; and 
by 108 cities over 5,000 population in Ohio. 
However, yield from this source can become 
negligible if the only source taxed is a single 
one. This is illustrated by the situation in 
Schuylkill Haven, Pennsylvania, where the 
city has an admissions tax from which it has 
obtained no receipts after the only theater in 
the city closed its doors. 

Retail Sales Taxes. These taxes are now 
used by 111 cities with populations over 
10,000. Few new adoptions occurred in 1953 
or 1954 but at least 10 California munici- 
palities doubled the tax rate from one-half of 
1 per cent to a full 1 per cent. Auburn, New 
York, adopted a 1 per cent sales tax for the 
first time in 1954. 

Cigarette Taxes. This field was quite active 
with at least nine Illinois and five New 
Mexico cities with populations over 5,000 
adopting this source for the first time in 1953 
or 1954. Cities in both Illinois and New 
Mexico are limited to a one-cent per pack 
rate and in New Mexico are further limited 
in that proceeds from this tax must be used 
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for recreational purposes. By the end of 1954 
at least 85 cities with populations over 
10,000 were using cigarette taxes. 

Income Taxes. City income taxes have 
proved to be among the highest yielding 
taxes adopted by municipalities. Thirteen 
cities with populations over 10,000 reported 
using this source for the first time in 1953 or 
1954, thus making a total of 47 cities with 
populations over 10,000 using municipal in- 
come taxes in 1954. Cincinnati, Ohio, 
adopted the tax for a seven-month period in 
1954 and reimposed a 1 per cent tax in 1955. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, also adopted a 1 
per cent income tax in 1954, with the rate 
reduced to one-half of 1 per cent for 1955. 

Gasoline Taxes. Only two cities, both in the 
5,000 to 10,000 population range, reported 
adopting a gasoline tax in 1954: Rollo, Mis- 
souri, and Tuskegee, Alabama. Thirty-nine 
cities with populations over 10,000 were us- 
ing this tax source in 1954. 

Alcoholic Beverage Taxes. Activity in the al- 
coholic beverage tax field was also relatively 
quiet in 1953 and 1954. Tennessee munici- 
palities were primarily active in the field, 
and they were altering the base of the tax to 
comply with new state enabling legislation. 
Instead of being based upon a retail price 
and being locally collected, beer taxes in 
Tennessee are now imposed by municipali- 
ties upon the wholesaler. The tax is state 
collected with the state retaining 3 per cent 
of the amount collected in a municipality as 
compensation for the cost of administering 
the tax. 

Motor Vehicle Taxes. These taxes are now 
used in 134 cities with populations over 
10,000. The tax is also extensively used by 
smaller cities in the states of Illinois, Mis- 
souri, and Virginia. Rates imposed may be 
on a vehicle, weight, or horsepower basis. 
Rates on trucks and trailers are on a basis 
different from that applicable to passenger 
cars and are normally imposed at a higher 
rate. 
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Annual Reports 


Annual reports have been received re- 
cently from 65 cities. Thirteen of these cities 
issued their reports as supplements to local 
newspapers or in newspaper style and for- 
mat: Escanaba and Kalamazoo, Michigan; 
Madison, Wisconsin; Mason City, lowa; 
Hutchinson, Newton, Parsons, and Pitts- 
burg, Kansas; Portsmouth, Ohio; Pendle- 
ton, Oregon; Portland, Maine; Athens, 
Tennessee; and Ferguson, Missouri. The 
Kalamazoo report, which is typical of these 
newspaper-style reports, contains photo- 
graphs of city activities and public works 
projects completed in 1954, charts on reve- 
nue and expenditure, descriptions of mu- 
nicipal services, and a forecast of city gov- 
ernment programs to be undertaken during 
1955. The Portsmouth, Ohio, report reviews 
accomplishments during 1954 and work to 
be done during 1955 and includes a direc- 
tory of officials. 

Thirty-four cities issued reports in 6 X 9- 
inch size printed by letterpress, offset, or 
stencil duplicating: Port Angeles, Washing- 
ton; Quakertown, Pennsylvania; Brattle- 
boro, Burlington, Montpelier, Newport, 
Vergennes, and Winooski, Vermont; Green- 
wich, Connecticut; New Ulm, Minnesota; 
Menlo Park and Woodland, California; 
Kenosha and Watertown, Wisconsin; John- 
son City, Tennessee; Pueblo, Colorado; 
Wilmington, Delaware; Brunswick, Cari- 
bou, Houlton, Mars Hill, Norway, and 
Waldoboro, Maine; Amherst, Holden, Sau- 
gus, and Stoughton, Massachusetts; and 
Bellows Falls, Bethel, Northfield, St. Johns- 
bury town, St. Johnsbury village, Spring- 
field town, and Rockingham, Vermont. 

City Manager Richard H. Custer issued 
two annual reports for Kenosha, Wisconsin 
—the first a mimeographed résumé for the 
city council followed shortly by a more gen- 
eral version for the public. The latter edi- 
tion contains a section with questions and 
answers about a property reassessment sur- 
vey conducted during 1954. Houlton, 
Maine, has attempted to gain wider circula- 


tion for its annual report by issuing approxi- 
mately 1,000 copies of the conventional 
booklet-type report and 3,000 copies of a 
newspaper tabloid report written in a more 
general and popular style. 

Eighteen cities issued reports in other 
sizes and styles ranging from small leaflets to 
84 X 11-inch booklets: Elmhurst, Elmwood 
Park, and Maywood, Illinois; New York, 
New York; Eau Claire, Shorewood, and 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin; Columbia, Mis- 
souri; Shelbyville, Indiana; Wilmington, 
Massachusetts; Wytheville, Virginia; Frid- 
ley, Minnesota; Council Bluffs, Iowa; Al- 
bany and Cartersville, Georgia; Wilson, 
North Carolina; Boulder, Colorado; and 
Teaneck, New Jersey. Highlights of these 
reports include the well-planned action 
photographs in the Wilson, North Carolina, 
report; the attractive two-color printing and 
charts of the Elmwood Park folder-type re- 
port; the use of a two-colored chart to show 
maintenance of fire hydrants, water mains, 
sewer maintenance, street maintenance, 
tree removal, and other “‘buried expenses” 
in Maywood, Illinois; the attractive lay-out, 
art work, and photography of the Two Riv- 
ers and Shorewood reports; and the yellow 
and brown inserts for the Columbia, Mis- 
souri, report. 


Newsletters 

The first newsletter for Mount Clemens, 
Michigan, was issued recently to let the citi- 
zens know what the city government is doing 
and how their tax money is being spent. Fea- 
tured in the initial issue were articles on 
citizen participation, planning, and public 
improvements. 

Western Springs, Illinois, has inaugu- 
rated a four-page printed newsletter, en- 
titled Tower Topics, to keep citizens informed 
on local activities. 

In Glendale, California, an illustrated, 
monthly report entitled Service and Progress 
has been inaugurated by City Manager 
C. E. Perkins as a means to keep citizens 
informed on city activities. 
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More Cities Establish Off- 
Street Parking Lots 


VER one-half of the cities over 10,000 
population own and operate at least 
one municipal off-street parking lot. A total 
of 685 out of 1,219 cities reporting to the 
1955 Municipal Year Book indicated that they 
have city-owned parking lots. The 685 
cities own 2,179 lots—an average of three 
per city. 

During 1954, 97 cities established off- 
street parking lots for the first time, which is 
25 more than in 1953. A total of 218 cities— 
26 more than in 1953—added lots to those 
already in service. 

A total of 670 cities reported their prac- 
tices in charging for use of the parking 
spaces, with 345 cities using parking meters 
in one or more lots, 34 charging for parking 
without meters, and 291 indicating free 
parking on all city-owned lots. Cities from 
10,000 to 25,000 accounted for 225 of the 
291 reporting free parking, but they also 
comprised 163 of the 345 cities—or 47 per 
cent—of those having meters on one or 
more lots. 


Economic Survey Stresses 
Diversified Industries 


INANCIAL assistance to aid industrial 

diversification has been recommended in 
a comprehensive economic survey for Two 
Rivers, Wisconsin. The survey’s objectives 
were to “determine the strength and weak- 
nesses of the economic life of the city and 
provide possible programs of action needed 
to improve the weak points.” 

The survey was sponsored by the Two 
Rivers Industrial Development Commis- 
sion, which served as an advisory committee 
and coordinated the work of five subcom- 
mittees in commerce, industry, tourist trade, 
housing, and harbor development. Techni- 
cal assistance was provided by the bureau of 
community development of the University 
of Wisconsin. 

The report revealed that Two Rivers in- 
dustry is predominantly in the manufacture 


of such durable goods as furniture, lumber, 
and wood products. Because the industrial 
base is so undiversified, a recommendation 
was made to attract new industry through 
financial assistance to small nondurable 
goods industries, to create an industrial de- 
velopment corporation, and to make the 
community generally more attractive by 
“‘face-lifting’’ the business section and secur- 
ing more adequate hotel and motel accom- 
modations. Other recommendations in- 
cluded more comprehensive city and area 
planning, more extensive use of borrowing 
to finance long-range public improvements, 
and development of the city’s natural ad- 
vantages as a tourist attraction. 


Thirteen Communities Served by 
Educational Television 

HIRTEEN cities have educational tele- 

vision stations in operation and avail- 
able to 20 million people living within their 
primary service areas. Under rules of the 
Federal Communications Commission, only 
nonprofit educational organizations, includ- 
ing accredited public and private schools or 
community agencies representative of them, 
can operate educational TV stations. The 
stations are not permitted to advertise and 
must rely on other means for financing, con- 
struction, and operation. 

The 13 cities and the station licensees are 
Houston, Texas, and the University of 
Houston and the Houston Independent 
School District; East Lansing, Michigan, 
and Michigan State College; Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, and the Metropolitan Pitts- 
burgh Educational TV Station; Madison, 
Wisconsin, and the Wisconsin State Radio 
Council; San Francisco and the Bay Area 
Educational TV Association; Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and the Greater Cincinnati Educa- 
tional Foundation; St. Louis, Missouri, and 
the St. Louis Education TV Commission; 
Ames, Iowa, and Iowa State College; Co- 
lumbia, Missouri, and the University of 
Missouri; Seattle, Washington, and the Uni- 
versity of Washington; Chapel Hill, North 
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Carolina, and the Consolidated University 
of North Carolina; Montgomery, Alabama, 
and the Alabama Educational TV Commis- 
sion; and Lincoln, Nebraska, and the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 

Eight other cities have stations under con- 
struction: Boston, Massachusetts, and the 
WGBH Educational Foundation; Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and Ohio State University; 
Champaign-Urbana, Illinois, and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Detroit, Michigan, and 
the Detroit Educational TV Foundation; 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, and the Okla- 
homa Educational TV Authority; Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, and the Oklahoma Educational 
TV Authority; Chicago, Illinois, and the 
Chicago Educational TV Association; and 
Birmingham, Alabama, and the Alabama 
Educational TV Commission. 


Twenty Colleges Graduate 
89 City Hall Interns 


WENTY universities will give masters 

degrees in public administration this 
spring to 89 young men and women who will 
be available for internships with city man- 
agers and other administrative officials. 
During the academic year 1954-55 a total of 
753 graduate students studied political sci- 
ence or public administration at these 20 
universities. Slightly more than 500 of these 
students were enrolled at New York Univer- 
sity and the University of Southern Califor- 
nia; most of these students were employed 
by governmental agencies and enrolled in 
afternoon or evening courses. Other univer- 
sities that have from 15 to 30 graduate stu- 
dents are Cornell, Chicago, California, 
Denver, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania, Princeton, and Syracuse. 

Of the 753 graduate students, 145 are in- 
terested in entering the city manager pro- 
fession but only 89 will be ready this spring 
for internships. These 89 come from 20 
universities: Alabama, two; California, four; 
California at Los Angeles, four; Chicago, 
two; Cornell, six; Denver, two; Florida, 
two; Iowa, three; Kansas, five; Michigan, 
one; Minnesota, seven; New York, 11; 
Ohio, three; Pennsylvania, 18; Princeton, 
two; Southern California, one; Southern 
Illinois, one; Syracuse, 11; Virginia Poly- 
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technic Institute, two; and Washington, 
two. Colorado and Boston have one each 
and Texas has two graduate students who 
are completing graduate work this spring 
and already have been placed as interns in 
managers’ offices. 

A roster giving biographical sketches of 
the 89 prospective interns was compiled by 
the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion and distributed in April to all city man- 
agers in the United States and Canada. 


Maryland Cities Get Municipal 
Home Rule 
N NOVEMBER, 1954, Maryland voters 


approved a constitutional amendment 
granting home rule to all municipalities. 
(Baltimore was granted home rule under 
earlier authority.) The General Assembly in 
its 1955 session has enacted legislation to 
implement the amendment. Provisions of the 
act include procedures to incorporate new 
municipalities; to amend, repeal, and adopt 
new charters; to annex new territory; to 
borrow money and issue bonds; to submit to 
voters any local laws establishing maximum 
tax rates or debt limits enacted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly; and to terminate the exist- 
ence of municipal corporations. 

Several of the procedures merit particular 
attention. First, charters may be amended, 
repealed, or new charters adopted by a vote 
of the majority of the membership of a mu- 
nicipality’s legislative body. A referendum 
may be demanded on petition of 20 per cent 
of the city’s qualified voters. Charter 
changes may also be proposed by petition of 
20 per cent of the electorate. 

Second, annexation may be proposed by 
the city council supported by the signatures 
of 25 per cent of the residents of the area to 
be annexed and the owners of 25 per cent of 
the property value in that area. A referen- 
dum may be demanded by 20 per cent of the 
city’s voters or 20 per cent of those in the 
area to be annexed. Lack of a majority in 
either area suffices to defeat the proposal. 

Third, new incorporations may be in- 
stituted on the initiative of 20 per cent of the 
residents and owners of 25 per cent of the 
property value in an area containing a mini- 
mum of 300 people. A petition is submitted 
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to the county commissioners defining the 
area to be incorporated and providing the 
text of a proposed charter. If specific ap- 
proval is given by the commissioners, a 
referendum is held in the area to be incor- 
porated, and a simple majority is necessary 
for favorable action. 

Finally, termination of the existence of a 
municipality may result from its own legisla- 
tive action or as a result of failure to comply 
with provisions requiring submission of an 
annual fiscal report to the State Fiscal Re- 
search’ Bureau. In either case the county 
assumes responsibility for all outstanding 
obligations and may levy special taxes in the 
area to defray expenses.—Rosert S. FriEep- 
MAN, Bureau of Governmental Research, 
University of Maryland. 


A Survey of City-Owned 
Museums 


OCAL governments provided nearly 
two-thirds of the $8,674,000 spent in 
1954 for the operation of 126 museums, most 
of which are publicly owned. The city pays 
all or nearly all of the operating expenses of 
the large city-owned museums in 14 cities 
over 250,000: Baltimore, Detroit, Kansas 
City, Long Beach, Memphis, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, Newark, New Orleans, Oak- 
land, Rochester, San Antonio, San Fran- 
cisco, and St. Louis. Birmingham, Dallas, 
and Philadelphia pay slightly more than 
one-half of the operating costs of such muse- 
ums, according to information supplied early 
in 1955 by municipal officials for a new 
section in the 1955 Municipal Year Book en- 
titled “Cultural Activities of Cities.” Pub- 
licly owned museums are found in 96 cities 
with populations of 10,000 to 250,000, and 
all or nearly all of their operating costs are 
financed by the city. Large museums in 
Columbus, Ohio, and Richmond, Virginia, 
are owned and operated by the state, and in 
Los Angeles and Miami by the county. 
Large museums in some cities are owned 
and operated by private associations, as in 
New York, Chicago, Buffalo, Cincinnati, 
Denver, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Nor- 
folk, St. Paul, San Diego, Seattle, and Syra- 
cuse, but the city government in each city 
makes substantial annual contributions 
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toward operating costs. Their chief support 
comes from endowments, gifts, and member- 
ship dues. Cities that provide little or no 
support for privately operated museums are 
Akron, Atlanta, Boston, Cleveland, and 
Houston. 


Housing Code Enforcement 
Begun in Two Cities 

T. LOUIS has begun enforcement of its 

minimum housing standards ordinance 

and related laws as part of a broad program 

of neighborhood rehabilitation. Eight in- 

spectors from the division of building and in- 

spection are working on a house-to-house 

check in two pilot areas covering 80 city 
blocks. 

Housing law enforcement, however, is 
only one phase of an over-all plan for long- 
range neighborhood rehabilitation. The em- 
phasis is on development of a real desire 
among the residents to comply voluntarily 
with the housing laws and to improve their 
homes, yards, drives, garages, and fences to 
a point which will be far above the bare 
minimum requirements of the law. The pro- 
gram is broad in its approach to all aspects 
of the problem, and includes not only re- 
pairs to houses but also improvement of the 
neighborhood by providing adequate parks, 
playgrounds, schools, off-street parking, 
elimination of traffic hazards, and removal 
of any condition that might be a poor influ- 
ence on the neighborhood. 

The program is not intended for slum 
areas where the housing is in such poor con- 
dition that rehabilitation would be economi- 
cally unsound. These areas will be served by 
redevelopment corporations and _ public 
housing. 

The mayor of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
has appointed three advisory groups to 
supplement the work of city departments in 
enforcing a new housing code which went 
into effect on March 1 (see PuBLic MANAGE- 
MENT, March, 1955, p. 63). One of the 
groups is a citizen council on neighborhood 
improvement, whose 200 citizen members 
will conduct a public education campaign 
on the code enforcement and neighborhood 
improvement program. 
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The city has found itself to be a violator 
of its own minimum housing standard ordi- 
nance in preliminary surveys made prior to 
the effective date of the new code. Health 
department inspectors located over 400 pub- 
licly owned properties which did not con- 
form to ordinance standards. The prelimi- 
nary survey also showed about 40,000 sub- 
standard dwelling units among an estimated 
200,000 units within the city. 

In Alexandria, Virginia, a citizens’ ad- 
visory committee has been appointed to 
draft a housing code to meet the minimum 
standards of health, sanitation, and safety, 
and also to enable the city to seek federal 
aid for urban renewal. 


Reduces University Tuition 
for City Employees 

N LOUISVILLE, Kentucky, the city 

government and the University of 
Louisville have adopted an agreement under 
which municipal employees are granted 
preferential tuition rates to encourage city 
employees to take university training. Such 
employees must have been regularly em- 
ployed for at least 12 months prior to enroll- 
ment in a course, must agree in writing not 
to resign their present positions for at least 
one year following completion of the course, 
and must have written authorization from 
their department heads indicating the maxi- 
mum number of college hours for which en- 
rollment is approved, and if enrollment is for 
other than evening courses approval of the 
city consultant (assistant to the mayor) as 
well as the department head or other 
authority must be secured. 

Employees who enroll in courses at the 
university are entitled to a tuition fee remis- 
sion of one-third and receive further refunds 
for courses in which they make a grade of 
*C” or higher. More specifically, an em- 
ployee may now register for university 
courses by paying initially the standard tui- 
tion less one-third and upon completion of a 
course with a grade of “‘B” receive in the 
form of a refund from the university a fur- 
ther reduction of one-third of the standard 
rate; in this case the total tuition discount 
assumed by the university is one-third, the 
city pays one-third, and the student pays 
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only one-third of the standard tuition rate. 
If a grade of ‘‘C”’ is earned, the student is 
entitled to a reduction in the form of a re- 
fund from the university of 163 per cent; in 
this case the university will give only the 
initial one-third discount, the city will pay 
163 per cent, and the student will pay 50 
per cent of the standard tuition rate. 


Zoning Controls Emphasize 
Minimum Lot Areas 


HE median lot size and the minimum 

front footage allowed under zoning or- 
dinances for a single-family residence aver- 
age 5,000 square feet and 50 front feet, ac- 
cording to the planning and zoning section 
of the 1955 Municipal Year Book. Of 656 
cities over 10,000 population reporting, 42 
indicated that their zoning ordinance con- 
tained no lot size requirement, and 53 cities 
had no frontage regulations. The highest 
requirements are specified by Lexington, 
Massachusetts, with minimums of 15,000 
square feet and 125 front feet. Other com- 
munities reporting minimum requirements 
of 10,000 or more square feet and 75 or 
more front feet are Bristol, Virginia; Bristol, 
Enfield, and Windsor, Connecticut; San- 
ford, Maine; and Danvers, Easthampton, 
Needham, Reading, and Stoughton, Massa- 
chusetts. At the other extreme, San Francis- 
co and several other cities have minimum re- 
quirements as low as 2,500 square feet and 
25 front feet. 

City officials also were queried on the reg- 
ulation and elimination of nonconforming 
uses in residential, commercial, and indus- 
trial districts. Eighty-six per cent of the 
cities indicated that they regulate noncon- 
forming uses, but only 31 per cent had pro- 
visions in their zoning ordinances for even- 
tual elimination of such uses. Among 245 
cities indicating elimination of nonconform- 
ing uses, open land use (junk yards, auto 
wrecking yards, and so on) was mentioned 
the most in all three districts as the noncon- 
forming use to be eliminated, followed by 
buildings and other structures, and _ bill- 
boards. The area in which the most non- 
conforming uses were to be eliminated was 
the residential district, followed by commer- 
cial and then industrial. 
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World Congress of Cities 
To Meet in Rome 

HE 12th Biennial Congress of the Inter- 

national Union of Local Authorities, to 
be held in Rome next September, will be 
attended by more than 1,000 representa- 
tives of local governments from all parts of 
the world. The main subject of the Congress 
will be “Local Government Finance and Its 
Importance for Local Autonomy,” and the 
report for the United States has been pre- 
pared by Carl H. Chatters, former director 
of the American Municipal Association. 
This and similar reports from other coun- 
tries will be published prior to the Congress. 
The report for the United States on the sec- 
ond subject, ““The Cultural Activities of 
Local Authorities,” has been prepared by 
Orin F. Nolting, assistant director of the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association. 


The IULA, founded in 1913, unites na- 
tional leagues of municipalities from 26 
countries, and since 1947 individual cities 
have had the right to join. Seventeen organi- 
zations in the United States, chiefly profes- 
sional groups of municipal officials, and a 
number of municipalities are members of the 
IULA through the American Committee for 
International Municipal Cooperation. The 
TULA has active working relationships with 
the United Nations, UNESCO, and the 
World Health Organization. The chief pur- 
pose of IULA is to work for greater local 
autonomy. 

American officials who plan to attend the 
Rome Congress may obtain further informa- 
tion either from the American Committee 
for International Municipal Cooperation at 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37, or directly 
from the IULA, 5 Paleisstraat, The Hague, 
Netherlands. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


American Library Association—Philadelphia, 
July 3-9, 1955. 

Nationai Municipal League—Seattle, July 
24-27, 1955. 

International Association of Fire Chiefs— 
Omaha, September 19-22, 1955. 

American Society of Planning Officials— 
Montreal, September 25-29, 1955. 

International Union of Local Authorities— 
Rome, Italy, September 26—October 1, 1955. 

National Recreation Association—Denver, 
September 27—October 1, 1955. 

American Public Works Association—Mil- 
waukee, October 2-5, 1955. 

International Association of Chiefs of Police— 
Philadelphia, October 2-6, 1955. 

International City Managers’ Association— 
Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, October 5-8, 
1955. 


National Institute of Governmental Purchas- 
ing, Inc.—Washington, D.C., October 16-19, 
1955. 

National Association of Assessing Officers— 
New York City, October 16-19, 1955. 

National Association of Housing and Re- 
development Officials—Cleveland, October 16- 
20, 1955. 

Civil Service Assembly of the U.S. and 
Canada—Cincinnati, October 23-27, 1955. 

Institute of Traffic Engineers—Pittsburgh, 
October 24-27, 1955. 

American Public Health Association—Kansas 
City, Missouri, November 14-18, 1955. 

National Institute of Municipal Law Officers 
—Miami, November 20-23, 1955. 

American Municipal Association—Miami, 
November 27-30, 1955. 
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Small City Selects a Policeman 

ESTERVILLE, Ohio (4,112), recently 

hired another officer for its four-man 
police force. Ads were placed in a local weekly 
as well as in three metropolitan newspapers. 
Each of the 36 applicants filled out a comprehen- 
sive questionnaire and was given a 10-minute 
screening interview. Sixteen of the men were then 
invited to take the written examination which 
included a 12-minute Wonderlic personnel test 
and a general intelligence examination with 
police emphasis. The top seven men were selected 
to take the oral examination and a character in- 
vestigation. The oral examination consisted of a 
discussion of three police problems with an 
interview board composed of top village and 
state personnel officials and also a 20-minute 
private interview for each applicant. Prior to the 
private session, the examiners were briefed re- 
garding the individual’s personal and employ- 
ment history and the results of the character in- 
vestigation. Each board member was supplied 
with a rating form. Each of six factors had a 
scale running from 1 to 10 signifying unsatisfac- 
tory to outstanding. There was also a place for 
general comments and the signature of the rater. 
At the completion of the final session, each board 
member was free to compare the candidates and 
to change his ratings. The top man selected was 
asked to appear at the municipal building with 
his wife where the advantages and disadvantages 
of police work were explained to both. He was 
then offered the job subject to the successful 
completion of a physical examination. 


Handling Public Facilities 

Eau Claire, Wisconsin, has recently put into 
operation a new city shop which provides ade- 
quate garage facilities for 110 pieces of city equip- 
ment... . Long Beach, California, has reduced 
costs by establishing a mobile vehicle lubrication 
and maintenance unit for heavy construction and 
stationary equipment located at different points 
throughout the city. The unit is operated by one 
mechanic during the winter and by a mechanic 
and helper during the summer. It services 140 to 
280 pieces of equipment. ...In Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, 21 abandoned driveways in the downtown 
area have been replaced with curb and gutter 
under an ordinance adopted by the city council 
last year. Driveways leading to display windows 
or blank walls where buildings have been rebuilt 
or remodeled must be restored by property 


owners within a reasonable time or the city will do 
the work at the expense of the owner. . . . Rich- 
mond and Henrico County, Virginia, recently 
approved a sewage disposal contract which will 
permit the county to discharge sewage into the 
city sewer system and to use the facilities of a 
$16,000,000 sewage treatment plant being con- 
structed by the city. 


Traffic and Parking 


In Detroit the streets and traffic department is 
considering the possibility of using television to 
control traffic jams on expressways. If the plan is 
adopted, TV cameras would be located so as to 
view long distances of expressway traffic. All 
cameras would be monitored at a central loca- 
tion, and when traffic tieups are observed the 
person stationed at the TV control would notify 
on-coming motorists by electrically “triggering” 
warning signs posed on the highways. Motorists 
could then leave the expressway before becom- 
ing involved in a traffic jam... . Six off-street 
parking facilities with a total of 679 spaces have 
been recommended for Modesto, California. One 
of the facilities recommended is a three-level 
parking garage, and the total cost of the program 
is estimated at $1,200,000 to be financed by a 
30-year revenue bond issue supported by on- 
street and off-street parking revenues (see Pick of 
the Month). . . . A comprehensive transportation 
survey for Oklahoma City deals with public 
transit, automobile and truck traffic, traffic 
engineering, on-street and off-street parking, and 
taxicab operations (see Pick of the Month)... . 
When bids were opened recently in Los Angeles 
for 1,385 parking meters the price had dropped 
$5 per meter from bids solicited earlier. The low 
bidder offered the meters to the city for $42.70 
each, 


Radio Traffic Control System 


A radio control installation is being completed 
in Maywood, Illinois, to coordinate traffic signals 
with public emergency vehicles. A high frequency 
radio beam activated from police cars, fire equip- 
ment, or police ambulances, actuates a rapidly 
blinking yellow caution light for three seconds 
when the vehicle is 1,200 feet away from the traf- 
fic signal. After the three-second interval, the traf- 
fic signals are automatically thrown on red until 
the emergency vehicle has passed through the in- 
tersection. The traffic signal then returns to the 
phase of its operation at which it was interrupted. 
Maywood officials have been testing the opera- 
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tion at three intersections for two months and 
have demonstrated the installation to officials in 
many surrounding cities. The radio controlled 
system is the first installation of its kind in the 
United States although there are many devices 
in use that provide the same protection by the use 
of underground cables with the controls in a 
central location. 


Charge for Annexing Fringe Areas 


Pasadena, California, makes a charge of $100 
for each lot annexed to the city plus a fee of $250 
per acre. Since such charges were first begun in 
1951 the city has collected approximately 
$750,000. Five other California cities also have 
some method of charging for annexations—Hay- 
ward, Pomona, Riverside, Salinas, and Sunny- 
vale—and Beverly Hills and Chico are consider- 
ing the adoption of similar charges. . . . Aurora, 
Colorado, makes a charge of $225 per acre for 
newly annexed areas and requires the installa- 
tion of all utilities. . .. Covina, California (8,694), 
has completed 23 annexations and processed 32 
subdivisions since 1952. Seven annexations are 
currently in progress, two additional annexations 
are in litigation, and 17 subdivisions representing 
562 lots are also active. 


Strengthens Subdivision Regulations 

Subdivision regulations adopted in Windsor, 
Connecticut, in 1952 have been amended in 1954 
and again in 1955 to strengthen the requirements 
for facilities that must be installed before the 
town will accept the subdivision plan. Subdivid- 
ers now must provide streets with a minimum 
width of 50 feet, water and sewer connections for 
every lot, storm and surface drainage, sidewalks 
and curbs, street surfacing, street name signs, and 
a payment to the town in advance for the cost of 
one year of street lighting. The subdivision regu- 
lations are part of a comprehensive plan for 
Windsor including social and economic data, 
land use data, a zoning ordinance, and a capital 
budget. 


City Employment Sets Record 

City government employment and payrolls 
were at an all-time high in October, 1954, ac- 
cording to the recent Bureau of the Census re- 
port, City Employment in 1954 (see Pick of the 
Month). The number of municipal employees 
increased 38,000, or 2.7 per cent between 
October, 1953, and October, 1954. Monthly 
payrolls for city employees during this same 
period increased $29,000,000, or 7.8 per cent. 
Average monthly earnings of full-time city em- 
ployees amounted to $321 per employee in 
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October, 1954, compared to $306 in October, 
1953, and $294 in October, 1952. More than 
one-half of all city government employees in the 
United States work for the 106 cities of 100,000 
population or more. At the other end of the scale, 
the cities of less than 5,000 inhabitants—86 per 
cent of all city governments—accounted for only 
14 per cent of the nationwide total of municipal 
employment. Schools and education accounted 
for the largest single share of city employees (14 
per cent) despite the fact that in most cities public 
schools are administered by independent school 
districts and thus are not counted in municipal 
employment totals. 


Recent Court Decisions 

A Missouri court has ruled that where a 
photographer solicits in a city for taking pictures 
but finishing work is done in a studio in another 
state, a city ordinance requiring a license fee of 
$20 per year for local photographers and $5 per 
day for nonresident photographers is discrimina- 
tory, an undue burden on photographers engaged 
in interstate commerce, and invalid. Olan Mills, 
Inc. v. City of Cape Girardeau, 272 S.W. (2d) 244 
(Mo. Nov. 8, 1954)....In Oregon the state 
supreme court has upheld the validity of a Port- 
land ordinance which prohibits the ownership, 
operation, or use of pinball and billiard machines 
(Terry v. City of Portland)....In New Jersey 
most municipalities in 1954 voted in favor of 
permitting at least one of two forms of games of 
chance—raffles or bingo. Earlier in 1954 the 
state legislature had passed a law providing for 
the holding of local referendums to determine 
whether or not such games of chance may be law- 
fully conducted. 


Public Fire Protection Charges 

A recent survey of public fire protection 
charges covering 110 water utilities shows that 
only 30 charge for public fire protection as pay- 
ment for the use of excessive quantities of water 
for fighting fires. The survey, made by the 
American City magazine, indicates that of the 30 
utilities making a charge, 13 are used by private 
companies and three by public authorities or dis- 
tricts serving a number of municipally owned 
systems. Of the remaining 14, at least three re- 
strict these charges to areas outside the city limits. 
Of the fire protection charges made in the 30 
cities, all but two make a unit charge for each 
fire hydrant located in the city. Two utilities 
charge on the basis of diameter of pipe and 
footage of main installed. The remaining 
charges range from a low of $4 per hydrant per 
year in Waukegan, Illinois, to $114 per hydrant 
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per year in Bucyrus, Ohio, both municipally 
owned systems. The survey concludes that: (1) 
charges that a private company can make 
against a municipality for public fire protection 
are proper particularly since the company has to 
pay property taxes and earned dividends; (2) 
they are of less value to municipally owned 
systems confined within the city limits; and (3) 
the most popular way of making the charges is to 
place them on the basis of each hydrant served. 


Awards for Finance Reports 


Four cities have been granted Certificates of 
Conformance for annual financial reports: 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama; Manhattan, Kansas; 
Anchorage, Alaska; and Fort Worth, Texas. The 
awards were made by the National Committee 
on Governmental Accounting of the Municipal 
Finance Officers Association for substantial con- 
formance to high principles and standards of 
financial reporting. This represents the largest 
number of certificates awarded at one time since 
the inception of the award program in 1946. 


Segregation Rules Eased 


Negroes and whites now play together in 
athletic events at two Louisville, Kentucky, city 
parks. The parks department was ordered to 
ease its segregation rules at two Negro parks “to 
permit regularly scheduled competitive athletic 
events involving both white and colored play- 
ers.”” The two parks are to be open to “‘regular- 
ly organized classes” from any school having 
both Negro and white students or teachers. All 
city parks, Negro or white, are also open to 
college botany classes having Negro and white 
students and desiring to use the parks for field 
studies and research. Otherwise the city’s segrega- 
tion rules were left unchanged. Under these rules, 
certain parks and playgrounds are designated for 
use by whites and others for use by Negroes, and 
no mixed use is allowed. 


New Ordinances Adopted 

Recently adopted ordinances include: provid- 
ing that every new motor vehicle operated on the 
city streets shall have directional signal lamps in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; prohibiting discrimina- 
tory practices in employment and granting of 
membership in labor unions based on race, 
color, religion, national origin, or ancestry in 
Duluth, Minnesota, and Toledo, Ohio, and 
creating a commission for the purpose of eliminat- 
ing such practices in Duluth; adopting a system 
for extra compensation for the policemen and 
firemen who have served the city for longer than 
three years and increasing their pay over various 
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periods of extended service in Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma; licensing and regulating the business 
of automobile salvage dealers in Cincinnati, 
Ohio; requiring registration and identification of 
parolees within the city of Albany, New York; 
licensing and regulating professional photogra- 
phers in Milwaukee; regulations governing the 
design and construction of open air parking deck 
structures in Rochester, New York; regulating 
the use of water for air conditioning equipment 
in Cheyenne, Wyoming; and establishing a 
centralized purchasing system in Newton Cen- 
ter, Massachusetts. 


To Reduce Sidewalk Injury Claims 


Rochester, New York, is the first large city in 
that state to adopt a local law requiring written 
notice of sidewalk defects. Under the new local 
law the city must have written notice of a side- 
walk defect before the city can be held liable for 
any falls resulting from such defect. In the past 
a claim against the city was valid even if the city 
had no notice of the defect. All the claimant 
had to do was allege that the defect existed for a 
sufficient length of time and the city “should have 
had notice” of it. Claims paid by the city rose 
from $13,468 in 1949 to $65,000 in 1954, chiefly 
for sidewalk accidents. Rochester also has 
adopted a plan for keeping all sidewalks in good 
condition. 


Police Wages Up $1,000 in Five Years 

Policemen in the United States are now mak- 
ing about $1,000 more a year than they did five 
years ago, according to information collected for 
the 1955 Municipal Year Book. Maximum salaries 
of patrolmen average from $3,700 in cities of 
10,000 to 25,000 population to $4,692 for cities 
over 500,000. By contrast, in 1950 the maximum 
salaries ranged from an average of $2,760 in 
cities of 10,000 to 25,000 to $3,534 in those over 
500,000. Yearly salaries for new patrolmen range 
on the average from $3,350 in cities between 
10,000 and 25,000 in size to $3,900 for cities 
above the 500,000 level. In 1950 the average 
entrance salary was $2,520 a year in cities be- 
tween 10,000 and 25,000 and $3,077 a year in 
cities over 500,000. Salaries of police chiefs have 
shown similar increases. In 1950 police chiefs in 
cities from 10,000 to 25,000 earned an average of 
$3,660 and are now earning an average of $4,855. 
In 1950, in cities over the 500,000 mark, chiefs 
earned an average of $10,315 and are now 
averaging $12,000. Cities have also been con- 
tinually reducing the work week for policemen. 
In 1954, 132 cities over 10,000 population re- 
duced the work week, compared to 122 that did 
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so in 1953, and 139 making reductions in 1952. 
A total of 57 cities last year cut the working time 
to 40 hours a week. 


Policy Manual for City Employees 

Columbia, Missouri, has completed a Manual 
of Policies and Procedures. City Manager Leo Hill 
reports that this is the first attempt to bring to- 
gether into one document a summary of most of 
the basic policies and procedures of city govern- 
ment. The city has found that department heads, 
their assistants, and clerical employees often get 
questions about policies and procedures of other 
departments with which they are not familiar. 
The manual will aid all personnel who get gen- 
eral questions to give at least general answers, as 
well as the proper office or person to whom the 
question should be referred. Included in the con- 
tents are: responsibilities of the manager, clerk, 
and city counselor; powers of the council, and 
council meetings; finance; planning, zoning, 
and subdivision policy; public works; boards 
and commissions; municipal court; personnel 
procedures; organization chart; and city facili- 
ties. 


Downtown vs. Suburban Shopping 

Despite the growth of suburban shopping cen- 
ters, downtown business districts of American 
cities still enjoy important advantages and at 
present are not seriously endangered by trade 
competition from the outlying areas. These re- 
assurances are contained in an extensive research 
study of consumer shopping habits and attitudes 
in three cities—Columbus, Houston, and Seattle 
—entitled The Shopping Center versus Downtown 
(see Pick of the Month). The book gives detailed 
data on the likes and dislikes of 1,800 buyers 
(mostly women) about shopping in the central 
and suburban stores: (1) Most people believe 
the central business district has decided ad- 
vantages, offering “better services, greater 
variety of goods, better quality and cheaper 
prices.” (2) In all three cities, most important 
disadvantage of the central business area is 
difficult parking; ‘‘too crowded” and traffic con- 
gestion were other significant objections. (3) 
Chief attraction of the suburban shopping center 
in the three cities was closeness to home. (4) Prin- 
cipal disadvantages of the suburban centers are 
*‘lack of large selection,” ‘‘not all kinds of business 
represented,” and “prices too high.”” The High- 
way Research Board sponsored the shopping 
study through grants of funds administered 
through the Ohio State University Research 
Foundation. 
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Fire and Police Uniform Allowance 


New policemen and firemen in Oak Park, 
Illinois, now receive a $200 uniform allowance 
for their first year on the job. Thereafter, they re- 
ceive $50 per year, and unexpended balances can 
be accumulated from year to year to a maximum 
of $250. In the 1955 budget the village has al- 
located a total of $8,850 for uniform allowances. 
Basic uniform lists were developed for each de- 
partment and only items on these lists can be 
purchased with uniform allowance money. 
Employees may purchase items from any dealer 
as long as they meet the quality and style stand- 
ards as determined by department heads or senior 
officers. 


Condemns Bid Basis for Audits 


A recent joint statement of the Municipal 
Finance Officers Association and the American 
Institute of Accountants deplores the practice of 
competitive bidding for securing audit services 
for government agencies. The statement points 
out that competitive bid procedures are of no 
value in securing attorneys, architects, auditors, 
or other professional consulting services. The 
independent auditor should be selected on the 
basis of experience, background, and recom- 
mendations, and the city should arrive at a 
definite understanding as to the scope of the 
audit, the time to be taken, and the charges to be 
made. 


Training for Department Heads 

Administrative personnel in 14 cities have 
recently completed in-service training courses 
conducted by the group discussion method. The 
training in each city was based on manuals 
issued by the Institute for Training in Municipal 
Administration conducted by the International 
City Managers’ Association. Eighty-five depart- 
ment heads and other supervisory employees in 
six cities studied the techniques of municipal 
administration: Bakersfield, Burbank, and Glen- 
dale, California; Corpus Christi, Texas; Man- 
chester, Connecticut; and Xenia, Ohio. In two 
other cities, Fair Lawn, New Jersey, and Port- 
land, Oregon, 34 supervisors studied police ad- 
ministration; in Peoria, Illinois, and in Phoenix, 
Arizona, 105 were enrolled in a course in fire 
administration; in Glendale, California, 19 in 
personnel administration; in Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, nine in public works adminis- 
tration; and in Greensboro, North Carolina, 
nine in recreation administration. In Westerville, 
Ohio (4,112), all first-line supervisors, including 
the city manager and his assistant, meet once a 
week for a training course in leadership and 
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methods of supervision. The course supervisor is 
the director of training for an aircraft corpora- 
tion at Columbus, Ohio. 


Value of Fringe Benefits 

In Lubbock, Texas (71,747), on the basis of an 
average salary of $276 per month, the cash value 
of fringe benefits received by city employees 
amounts to over $41 per month, or approxi- 
mately $500 per year. The monthly fringe bene- 
fits are estimated at $13.80 as the city’s contribu- 
tion to the retirement system; $11.50 for annual 
vacation; $9.20 for sick leave; $4.50 for paid 
holidays; $1.20 for life insurance; and $1.50 for 
workmen’s compensation... . Voters in Ala- 
meda, California (70,642), voted by a 2-to-1 
majority to allow city employees who are unable 
to find suitable housing in the city to live within a 
15-mile radius of the city limits. . . . The Michi- 
gan Municipal League has issued a salary and 
wage study for 120 positions in 108 cities and 
villages in that state. It also includes hours of 
work, overtime pay practices, holiday pay 
practices, uniform allowance policy, hospital 
insurance, and life insurance practices. 


Citizens Supplement Police Forces 
In Kansas City, Missouri, a group of 128 


volunteer citizens report for police duty two 
nights a week. They are in uniform and have the 
same authority and responsibility as the regular 
officers but work shorter hours and receive no 
pay. The “reservists” have full power to arrest 
and are assigned to traffic patrol, homicide, 
burglary, detention bureau, and sometimes to 
special jobs. Citizens between the ages of 23 and 
39 are eligible if they are in good physical condi- 
tion and have not been convicted of a felony. 
Each applicant is fingerprinted and given both 
an I.Q. and adaptability test. These are supple- 
mented by an oral examination before the police 
chief. If all these are passed, the candidate has a 
4-month training for three nights a weck at 
police headquarters. . . . In Cleveland, Ohio, the 
mayor plans to recruit about 100 men to serve 
as auxiliary police without pay. They would be 
chosen from the police civil service list, be given 
a short beginner’s course at the police academy, 
and graduate in uniform with badge, billy, and 
revolver. They will donate several hours one or 
two nights a week. They will form groups that 
can be shifted from area to area wherever a rash 
of car thefts, burglaries, or holdups breaks out. 
They will also relieve more experienced men for 
foot patrol in places where the crime record is the 
worst. .. . “Senior citizens” will be called on in 
St. Louis to form a new squad of about 140 
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school crossing guards. Most of those being inter- 
viewed for the jobs are retired, and many are re- 
tired policemen. They will serve about three 
hours a day—before school, during the lunch 
hours, and after school—and will be paid $4 a 
day. They will free for other jobs the regular 
policemen now patrolling the crossings. 


Provides Rubbish Collection Service 


In Portland, Maine (77,634), the council 
has approved a recommendation of the city 
manager for the initiation of biweekly residential 
rubbish collection and expansion of the street 
cleaning program. New equipment for these pro- 
grams costs $61,500 while the estimated addi- 
tional operating cost per year is $50,500. The 
city had not previously collected rubbish in the 
residential areas, and streets in the business dis- 
trict were largely cleaned by hand sweepers. The 
new programs will be mechanized, and accord- 
ing to City Manager Julian H. Orr will result in 
a much cleaner city. Council action on these new 
services was taken after the manager had made a 
detailed study of the estimated volume of work, 
the equipment and manpower needed, and 
capital and annual operating costs presented in 
a 15-page report to the council. 


Personnel News 

In-service training activities in Miami, 
Florida, now include conversational Spanish. 
The course initially will be limited to city com- 
missioners, department heads, and other key 
personnel. According to City Manager E. A. 
Evans “the ability to converse in Spanish with 
our many Latin American visitors is a ‘must.’ ” 
. . . Maryville, Missouri, has adopted personnel 
policies and regulations governing classification, 
pay, probationary periods, vacations, sick leaves, 
payrolls, personnel records, and other phases of 
city government employment. The introduction 
states that it is the policy of the city “. . . to hire 
employees upon merit and fitness alone, and to 
instill in both the employees and the public the 
idea that government service is a career in which 
efficiency, honor, and ability is attached.” ... 
Watertown, New York, has issued an employee 
handbook, entitled The City and Your Fob, which 
explains residence requirements, pay and pro- 
motion policies, job classification, employee bene- 
fits, and stresses good public relations. . . . The 
school of public administration of the University 
of Southern California recently observed its 25th 
anniversary. It is the second oldest school of its 
kind in the nation and presently boasts the 
largest faculty and student body. As part of the 
ceremonies, honorary doctor of civil law degrees 
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were presented to Emery E. Olson, who served 
as dean of the school from its beginning un- 
til his retirement in 1953, and Herbert Em- 
merich, director of Public Administration Clear- 
ing House. 


Classifies Land for City Purchase 


Milwaukee has adopted an ordinance provid- 
ing land classifications for properties to be ac- 
quired by the city government in an attempt to 
forestall expensive and complicated condemna- 
tion of improved parcels of land. Each year the 
city’s capital improvement committee must pre- 
pare a map dividing all lands the city proposes to 
acquire into four groups: (1) lands to be ac- 
quired within two years, (2) lands to be acquired 
in the third or fourth years, (3) lands not to be 
acquired for at least five years, and (4) lands 
involved in final planning for a federally aided 
slum clearance and redevelopment project. 
When the city building inspector receives an 
application for a permit to build on lands in the 
first two groups—to be acquired by the city 
within four years—the inspector may hold up the 
permit to give the city council time to decide 
whether to proceed with acquisition immediate- 
ly. If the land is classified in the third or fourth 
group the permit is issued with a notice stamped 
on the front clearly advising the builder not to 
make any long term investments on land which 
is subject to acquisition by the city government. 


Opens Downtown Heliport 

Corpus Christi, Texas, recently became the 
first city in Texas to have a downtown heliport. 
A bayfront area of 100 by 100 feet has been 
designated as a heliport under the supervision of 
the city’s airport manager. An ordinance desig- 
nating the heliport provides that helicopters 
shall observe all provisions regarding the opera- 
tion of other types of aircraft within the city 
limits except that helicopters will not be per- 
mitted to fly lower than 1,000 feet. Owners or 
operators of aircraft using the heliport are re- 
quired to carry public liability and property 
damage insurance in the amount of $100,000 for 
property damage, $100,000 for personal injury 
to any one person, and $300,000 for injuries in 
any one accident. If helicopters are used for sight- 
seeing, 10 per cent of the gross receipts is to be 
paid to the eity. The servicing or fueling of air- 
craft is not permitted. Permission to use the heli- 
port is granted by the airport manager after 
evidence has been furnished that the pilot is 
properly licensed and that the owner is financial- 
ly responsible, 
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Xenia, Ohio, has adopted a sewer and water 
extension policy which requires property owners 
to pay all of the cost of extending sewer mains of 
eight inches diameter or less and all water mains 
of six inches diameter or less. All costs to install 
larger water or sewer mains are paid for by the 
city. The city also has adopted a sewage service 
charge of $1.50 per quarter year per dwelling 
unit. Property owners living outside the city 
limits seeking water or sewer main extensions 
must pay cash or post a bond to pay for the con- 
struction of any new lines needed before connec- 
tions will be authorized. Sewer and water service 
rates outside the city limits are 50 per cent above 
charges within the city. 


Adopts Manpower Control Program 

In Richmond, Virginia, 47 full- and part-time 
municipal positions carrying salaries and wages 
approximating $90,000 a year were eliminated 
during the first six months following the creation 
of a manpower control committee by City 
Manager Horace H. Edwards. The committee is 
composed of the personnel director, budget 
officer, and director of public utilities selected 
by the city manager to investigate all requests for 
filling vacancies or creating new positions. De- 
partment heads are required to justify such re- 
quests and staffing procedures in all departments 
are under constant scrutiny. Elimination of cer- 
tain positions has been made possible by re- 
organizing work schedules and consolidating 
positions, and most of these steps have been 
taken by department heads. 


Management Training 

In Palo Alto, California, 14 top supervisory 
employees recently completed a management 
development program of 10 sessions of one and 
one-half hours each. The training program was 
prepared by the city’s personnel officer, and the 
discussion leader was a consultant with the 
Standard Oil Company of California. The topics 
of the 10 sessions were: what is management?, 
what employees want from their work, com- 
munications, participation, counselling, training 
and development, appraising, conference leader- 
ship, and discipline. This training course, ac- 
cording to City Manager Jerome Keithley, was 
highly successful because it presented a new 
philosophy of management to key personnel and 
opened up new horizons for improving municipal 
operations. A similar type of training will be 
given by the city to all municipal supervisory 
personnel. 
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Architectural Control of Dwellings 

Englewood, New Jersey (23,145), has adopted 
an ordinance regulating the exterior design and 
appearance of dwellings in order to maintain 
property values and to preserve the high stand- 
ards of residences in the city. No building permit 
can be issued for any dwelling to be erected in a 
housing development if it is substantially alike in 
exterior design and appearance with any neigh- 
boring dwelling situated within 150 feet. At least 
two basic house designs are required in develop- 
ments of eight or more houses, and not less than 
three basic house designs where there are 15 or 
more houses. To insure conformity no building 
permit will be issued until an engineer’s survey or 
architect’s drawing of the entire tract has been 
submitted to the building inspector. The plan- 
ning board may at its discretion require an 
affidavit or performance guarantee from the 
builders of housing developments in new sub- 
divisions so that the areas will be developed as a 
whole within the intent and purpose of the new 
ordinance. 
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NATIONAL TRENDS IN SELECTED FIELDS 


141 
Water Shortage in Over 1,000 Cities 


Only 58 per cent of the nation’s major public 
water supply facilities are considered adequate for 
present demands with satisfactory reserve ca- 
pacity over a maximum day’s production, ac- 
cording to a summary analysis published by the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. To bring the 
remaining 42 per cent of the facilities to the point 
where they could provide adequate reserve of 
water would entail expenditure of an estimated 
$3.2 billion for supply, treatment, pumping, 
storage, and distribution expansion, the analysis 
states. The study covers the 552 water supply 
systems which served 80 million people at the 
close of 1953. The Department of Commerce 
says 21 per cent of the 552 systems have reserves 
of only 11 per cent over the maximum day’s 
demand. Another 21 per cent have facilities con- 
sidered inadequate. Many of these communities 
have experienced severe water shortages in 
1953 and 1954, with over 1,000 municipalities 
short of water in the past three years. 


IN SELECTED FIELDS 








Previous Same 
Month 


Month Last Year 


Current 
Figure 


Lowest 
in 1954 


Highest 
in 1954 





Consumers’ Price Index!.... 1947-49 = 100 
Municipal Bond Index?... . 


Motor Vehicle Deaths? 


% yield 
100,000 pop. 

In 1000s 
1947-49 = 100 


Nonfarm Dwelling Units‘... 


Construction Cost Index’... 


114.2 
2.37 
73 
127 
123.6 





114.3 
2.26 
59 
66 
121.2 


115.2 
2.51 
1.13 

120 

123.3 


Apr. 
5-12 
Mar. 


2.42 
.66 
117 
123.4 


PY 
108 
121.8 


Apr. 
Mar. 





1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 46 large cities. Figures shown are the ad- 


justed index revised in January, 1951. 


2 The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 


yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


3 United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Rate per 100,000 population based 
on deaths in cities over 10,000. 


‘U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Number of urban and rural nonfarm dwellings actually started. 


5 U.S, Department of Commerce, Composite index of material and labor costs. 





THE PICK OF THE MONTH 


Tue Municipat YEAR Book, 1955. International 
City Managers’ Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. 1955. 588pp. $10. 

An ADMINISTRATIVE SURVEY OF THE GREATER 
Gutr Beacues Opposite St. PeTerspurc. By 
William C. Havard. Public Administration 
Clearing Service, University of Florida, 
Gainesville. 1955. 68pp. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE Stupy oF Pustic Ap- 
MINISTRATION. Fourth Edition. By Leonard D. 
White. The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11. 1955. 531pp. $6. 

THe MANAGEMENT TeEAm. Edited by Edward C, 
Bursk. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 1954. 221pp. $4. 

MunicipAL ANNEXATION; STAFF RESEARCH RE- 
port. Legislative Council, Austin, Texas. 
1954. 82pp. 

MunicipaAL Inpex. American City Magazine 
Corporation, 470 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16. 1955. 1101pp. $10. 

OPERATIONS RESEARCH FOR MANAGEMENT. Edited 
by Joseph F. McCloskey and Florence N. 
Trefethen. Johns Hopkins Press, Homewood, 
Baltimore 18. 1954. 409pp. $7.50. 

PRINCIPLES OF MANAGEMENT; AN ANALYSIS OF 
MANAGERIAL Functions. By Harold Koontz 
and Cyril O’Donnell. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 300 West 42 Street, New York 18. 
1955. 664pp. $6.50. 

Crry EmMpLoyMEnr IN 1954. Bureau of the Census, 
Washington 25, D.C. 1955. 19pp. 20 cents. 
Group Lire INSURANCE AND RETIREMENT PLAN. 
City Manager, City Hall, Salinas, California. 

1955. 17pp. 

ANALYsIs OF Crry AssESSMENT AND TAX COLLEC- 
TION ProGcrRamM. City Hall, Long Beach, 
California. 1955. 17pp. 

LocaTION OF INDuUstTRyY: As INFLUENCED BY 
TAXATION AND SPECIAL INDUCEMENTs (bibliog- 
raphy). Municipal Reference Library, De- 
troit Public Library, City-County Building, 
400 Woodward Avenue, Detroit 26. 1955. 7pp. 

MUNICIPAL AND GOVERNMENTAL ACCOUNTING. 
Third Edition. By Irving Tenner. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York. 1955. 569pp. $8.65. 

THe Ownersuip oF Tax-Exempt SECURITIES, 
1913-1953. By George E. Lent. National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 261 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16. 1955. 140pp. $1.50. 

REpoRT OF SURVEY OF INSURANCE PROGRAMS IN 
CouncIL-MANAGER MUNICIPALITIES OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA. Institute of Local Government, 
University of Pittsburgh. 1955. Unpaged. 


AssEssMENT Stupy Guipe .. . THirp Eprrion— 
1955. National Association of Assessing 
Officers, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
1955. 52pp. 

ANALYsIs OF City AssESSMENT AND TAX COLLEC- 
TION ProGRAM. City Manager’s Office, City 
Hall, Long Beach, California. 1955. Variously 
paged. 

THe EFFECTIVENESS OF DELINQUENCY PREVEN- 
TION Procrams. Children’s Bureau. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
1954. 50pp. 25 cents. 

STAFFING THE GENERAL HospirTAv. Public Health 
Service. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 1955. 32pp. 25 cents. 

Stupres oN HovuseHotpD SeEwace Disposau 
Systems. By S. R. Weibel, T.*W. Bendixen, 
and J. B. Coulter. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1955. 143pp. 
$1. 

SaFEeTy Cope FoR INSPECTING, RECHARGING AND 
MAINTAINING PoRTABLE Fire EXTINGUISHERS. 
Fire Equipment Manufacturers’ Association, 
813 Clark Building, Pittsburgh 22. 1955. 12pp. 
50 cents. 

Survey Report OF THE METROPOLITAN POLICE 
DEPARTMENT. By Edward J. Flynn, W. K. 
Holl, and Earl P. Hartman. Board of Com- 
missioners, District of Columbia. 1955. 38pp. 

Tue SHoppinc CentER VERsus Downtown. By 
C. T. Jonassen. Bureau of Business Research, 
College of Commerce and Administration, 
Ohio State University, Columbus 10. 1955. 
170pp. $3.50. 

SHoppinc Hapits AND TRAVEL PATTERNS. By 
Alan M. Voorhees and others. Urban Land 
Institute, 1737 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C, 1955. 25pp. $3. 

A Street TRANSPORTATION PLAN FOR OKLA- 
HoMA City. Associated Consultants, Evanston, 
Illinois. 1954. Variously paged. 

SuRVEY OF PARKING IN THE Mopesto CENTRAL 
Business District. Modesto Parking Author- 
ity, City Hall, Modesto, California. 1955. 
Variously paged. 50 cents. 

ADMINISTRATION IN PROFILE FOR SCHOOL ExEcu- 
tives. By Harlan L. Hagman and Alfred 
Schwartz. Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33 
Street, New York 16. 1955. 315pp. $3.50. 

Tue AMERICAN LEGAL System. By Lewis Mayers. 
Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33 Street, New 
York 16. 1955. 589pp. $6.50. 
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BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 


speeds tax and 
water billing with 


BURROUGHS 


Accounting Machines 


In progressive Bloomfield, New 

Jersey, one Burroughs Sensimatic 

and four Burroughs Typewriter 

Accounting Machines handle all tax 

accounting and water billing. 

Bloomfield is on a preliminary and 

final billing plan. They prepare some Mr. Theodore Hock, Town Collector of Bloom- 
36,000 tax bills a year, plus 40,000 field, one of New Jersey’s fastest-growing 
water bills. Town Collector Theodore communities. 

Hock has this to say about 

Burroughs equipment: 


“The tax and water billing operations 
are now an accurate, clean job, and 
we are able to balance our billing 
rapidly while localizing errors by 
page. This efficient operation does a 
comparable job in posting cash and 
making journal entries— providing 

us with neat, legible records. 


“We have mechanized our tax This Burroughs Sensimatic Accounting Machine is 
receipting, tax billing, water billing, used for water department billing for the city of 
general accounting, budgetary Bloomfield. 

accounting, payroll and assessors’ work : 

on Burroughs machines with complete 

satisfaction.” 


For full information about Burroughs 
equipment, call our local branch 
office. Or write to Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan, 


“Burroughs” and “Sensimatic”’ are trade-marks. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE’S These Burroughs Typewriter Accounting Machines 
* 4 at are used for tax billing and cash posting for both 
urroughs tax and water departments. Complete explana- 
tions can be typed on the bill, describing service 

rendered, along with the figures showing amounts. 
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BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
4706 Broadway, Kansas City 2, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW 
AND ASSOCIATES 
City Planners — Civil Engineers — 
Landscape Architects 
Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans and 
Ordinances « Expert Testimony in Zoning 
Cases « Land Subdivision « Complete Service 
on Large-Scale Housing Projects « Park Design 
317 North Eleventh Street St. Louis, Mo. 





THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
APPRAISALS — REV ALUATIONS 
Public Appraisal Service Is a Public Trust 
Specializing in the Revaluation of Real Estate 
and Personal Property for Local Tax Equaliza- 
tion Purposes. Illustrated brochure upon request. 
Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 


BURNS & McDONNELL 
Consulting and Designing Engineers 


Kansas City 2, Mo Cleveland 14, Ohio 
P.O. Box 7088 1404 East 9th St. 





MATTHEW CAREY 
MUNICIPAL FINANCE CONSULTANT 
Specializing in Financing 
Off-Street Parking Facilities 
Financial Advisor for Highland Park, Mount 
Clemens, Muskegon, River Rouge, Royal Oak, 
and Wyandotte, Michigan, Automobile Park- 

ing System Revenue Bond Issues. 
x 3703 Kercheval Station 
Detroit 15, Michigan 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 
Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


220 South State Street Chicago 4 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys — Reports — Installations 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation « Classification « Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
Planning Consultants 
City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street wer are and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 
—Redevelopment—Subdivisions— 
Shopping Districts 

Consultations and Lectures 

515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





ASSOCIATED CONSULTANTS 
Traffic — Parking — Transportation 
Phone: Greenleaf 5-8646 
415 Church Street 


Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 
UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric — Gas — Water — Sewer 


Rates « Financial and Economic Analyses « 
Planning « Feasibility Reports « Organ- 
ization and Management Studies 
Denver National Bldg. «* Denver 2, Colo. 





METCALF & EDDY 
ENGINEERS 


a, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and 
ndustrial Wastes Problems 
Airfields -:- Valuations § -:- 


Statler Building « Boston 16 


WORDEN & RISBERG 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
Surveys * Procedure studies * Job evaluation 
Maintenance control * Licensing and 
inspectional procedures 








Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg. - Philadelphia, Pa. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 
Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO 











MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management, and The Municipal Year Book 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 








WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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A Consulting Service by Mail 


Available to All Cities and Towns, Regardless of Form of Government, 
On Annual Subscription Basis 


Helps Officials Improve Municipal Services and Reduce City Costs 


MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE INCLUDES: 


Prompt replies to specific inquiries on management problems 
Copies of special information reports issued monthly 

Binder for reports, with your city’s name printed on the cover 
Subscriptions to monthly journal, Public Management 

Copies of latest edition of The Municipal Year Book 

Privilege of borrowing from M.I.S. library 


SOME RECENT M.1.S. REPORTS: 


Controlling City Expenditures Guideposts on Assuming Manager Position 
Increasing Supervisors’ Effectiveness Management Records, Construction Projects 
Police Suppression of Vice Municipal Use of Radio and Television 
Local Disaster Preparedness Planning Performance Standards for City Employees 
Use of Citizen Advisory Committees Pay Rates for Selected City Jobs 
Management of City Owned Real Estate Administration of Utility Franchises 


COMMENTS OF PUBLIC OFFICIALS: 
(Names on Request) 


“Management Information Service is of real value to us . . . eliminates trial-and-error 
method of solving municipal management problems.” . . . “The help we receive from 
the reports alone has already more than repaid us for the entire subscription fee.” . . . 
“Every time we ask for help we get it in a hurry!” . . . “Your answer on citizen boards 
exactly what | needed.” . . . “Data sent us concerning airport leases was great help!” 


More than 850 towns and cities depend upon Management Information Service. 
Shall we send you a list of these subscribers? Some may be your neighbors, and 
can give you their opinion of what M.I.S. does for them and their city. 


Subscription fee based on size of city. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 Eost 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 
































Gust Off The Press! 





THE MUNICIPAL YEAR BOOK 1955 


TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL EDITION 


¢ Furnishes more than 100,- 
000 facts and figures about 
2,528 cities. 

Lists hundreds of model 
or typical ordinances and 
where they may be ob- 
tained. 


¢ Supplies yardstick data 
in comparing local organ- 
ization, operating costs, 


methods with other cities. 
Gives individual city sal- 
aries for police and fire 
chiefs; patrolmen and fire- 


PARTIAL TABLE 


PART ONE 

Governmental Units 
Municipal Highlights of 1954 
Metropolitan and Urbanized Areas 
Metropolitan and Fringe Area Changes 
Urban Places and Population 
Governmental Data for Cities Over 5,000 
Urban Counties 


PART TWO 
Municipal Personnel 

Developments in 1954 
Professional Organizations of City Officials 
Salaries of Chief Municipal Officials 
Personnel Organization, Number of Employ- 

ees, Payroll, Hours of Work, Retirement, 

etc.—All Cities Over 10,000 


PART THREE 
Municipal Finance 
Developments in Finance Administration 
Assessment and Purchasing 
Nonproperty Taxes 
Revenues, Expenditures, and Debt 





men; councilmen; pay 
rates for typical jobs; na- 
tional averages for mayors, 
managers, and depart- 
ment heads. Salary sched- 
ules are particularly use- 
ful in reviewing local pay 
rates. 

Shows data on urban 
counties over 100,000 pop- 
ulation. Useful for fringe 
area comparisons on gov- 
ernment and planning and 
zoning. 





OF CONTENTS 


PART FOUR 
Municipal Activities 

Developments in 1954 in Each City Activity 
Tables Giving Individual Data: 

Planning and Zoning Controls 

Fire Department Data 

Police Department Data 

Municipal Off-Street Parking Lots 


PART FIVE 
Directories of Officials 
Mayors, Clerks, Finance Officers, Public Works 
Directors, Fire and Police Chiefs—All Cities 
Over 10,000 by States 
Mayors and Clerks in Cities 5,000 to 10,000 
Council-Manager Cities and City Managers 


IN ADDITION FOR EACH 
MAJOR ACTIVITY 
New Books and Reports Issued in 1954 


Selected Model Municipal Ordinances 
Analysis of Court Decisions Affecting Cities 


588 pages. Clothbound. No advertising 


Price $10, 


THE 


INTERNATIONAL CITY 


postpaid 


MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 EAST 60TH STREET, CHICAGO 37 




















